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of color before rubbing up a fresh one. If the rag is 
clean, you may be sure the palette is. 

If, however, the paints are in powder, the manipula- 
tion is somewhat different. Take from the bottle on 
the palette as much powder as you could put upon a 
silver three-cent piece. Drop beside it two drops (no 
more) of fat oil from the bottle. Mix this thoroughly 
with the powder, drawing it together and wetting it 
first, and then turning it over and over, and rubbing 
it upon the palette until it feels perfectly smooth. 
The secret of being able to manage the paint upon the 
china lies in 
its thorough 
manipula- 
tion upon 
the palette. 
If it is 
perfectly 
smooth and 
even with 
the fat oil 
your success 
is insured. 
When this 
smoothness 
is attained, 
dip the knife 
as before in 
the lavender 
oil, and rub 
and gather 
up and re- 
move to one 
side, just as 
directed for 
the Lacroix 
colors. 

The colors 
are now 
placed two 

inches apart upon the palette, the remainder of the 
palette being clean and ready for blending the colors, 
if desired. Lavinia Steele Kellogg. 



of the quality of an etching-. They are given for just what they 
are, and differ widely from the deceptive examples of pen-draw- 
ing which our correspondent mistakes for woodcuts. Yet, 
strange to say, few persons, not artists, can turn over the leaves 
of any number of The Century or Harper's Magazine and pick 
out with certainty the pen-drawings from the wood-engravings. 

T. H. H., Boston. — You can find no better models 
for pen-drawing for the photo-engraving process than the work 
of the French artist Vierge, in the " Monde Illustre." His sun- 
light effects are particularly admirable. 



WHEM AND HOW TO VARNISH A PAINTING. 

Sir : Please be so kind as to inform us (i) why it 
is necessary to varnish an oil painting ; (2) when it should be 
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MAGAZINE "PROCESS" ILLUSTRATIONS. 

B. T., New York. — The examples you name are 
not woodcuts, but pen-drawings made in imitation of wood- 
engraving, and 
reproduced in 
miniature by 
the photo-en- 



BY JOHN FLAXMAN. 

APOLLO PROTECTING THE CORSE OF HECTOR DRAWN BY ACHILLES. (SEE " RED POTTERY DECORATION," PAGE 137.) 



done, and (3) how it should be done. Also (4) please state what 
is the best varnish to use ? S., F. and G., Toronto. 

(1) Oil paintings are varnished for the purpose of reviving the 
colors, which generally sink into the canvas and lose their 
brilliancy. It is best to delay varnishing a picture as long as 
possible. A landscape especially usually loses by the operation, 
subtle atmospheric effects often being entirely destroyed by it. 
Skies for this reason are sometimes left untouched by the varnish 
which covers other parts of the picture. (2) No painting should 
be varnished for at least six months after it has been finished, 
and it is safest to let it remain unvarnished for a year. The 
pigments should be thoroughly set and hard. Some mediums 
used by artists dry much slower than others, and the same may 
be said of certain colors. Some artists use only linseed oil, 
which does not dry nearly so quickly as " siccatif," and among 



here are oiled, while those by artists, both American and foreign, 
from abroad seem to be varnished. What kind of varnish is 
used ? F. B., Chicago. 

The pictures probably are simply oiled because they are not in 
a fit condition yet to be varnished. The oiling temporarily en- 
livens the colors when they look dry. See our answer above to 
" S., F. and G." 

PAINTING A SATIN OR SILK FAN. 

Pasta, Harlem. — Satin, even in the most delicate 
shades, can be painted on with ordinary oil colors, without any 
preparation at all. It is well, however, to procure a small piece 
of satin, as near as possible to the shade of the fan, and experi- 
ment on that. The fan can be stretched out perfectly tight by 
means of common tacks between the sticks, and fine needles 

stuck in the 
satin. Water 
% colors are hard 

to manage on 
a mounted fan, 
and ca ref ul 
ex peri m ents 
should be made 
beforehand. 
Those who are 
very skilful, 
however, can 
produce charm- 
ing effects upon 
silk by using 
water colors 
nearly dry, and 
without any 
mixture of body 
color ; the silk 
will require no 
preparation. If 
oil colors are 
used on silk, 
they should be 
first squeezed 
out of the tubes 
upon common 
brown paper ; 
this will absorb 
so much of the 
oil that the silk 
can be painted 
on directly 
without sizing. 
Designs may 
also be done 
in pen-and-ink 
with pleasing 
results. Prout's 
brown ink 
(which may be 
bought at al- 
most any art- 
ists' material store for forty cents a bottle) and an ordinary steel 
pen should be used. The lining with the pen should always be 
done downward ; otherwise the ink will spatter. Comparatively 
fine gros-grain silk should be used for this work. Before being 
used it should be dipped into a pan of Cox's solution of gelatine 
thinned with water, or into a bath of strong alurn-water, and it 
should then be stretched to dry. The number of sticks for a fan 
varies from thirteen to sixteen. Twenty-two inches is about the 
standard width. 



CONCERNING WOOD-CARVING. 

Sir : I would like a little information about carv- 
ing on wood. What tools are required, and which kind of wood 



is the best to work ? 



graving pro- 
cess. The white 
line is produced 
by crossing the 
black lines — 
when they are 
dry of course — 
with Chinese 
white. "Gil- 
lott's mapping 
pen, No. 291," 
or lithographic 
pens, are per- 
haps the best 
for " process 
drawing." Very 
black ink — 
most draughts- 
men prefer 
Reynolds's li- 
quid "Japan- 
ese India-ink " 
— is used on 
smooth white 
paper, or Bris- 
tol-board. The 
drawing is 
made from a 
third to half 
again the size 
of the required 
result. We do 
not approve of 
a servile imita- 
tion of the tech- 
nical effects— 
and defects, we 
might add — of 
a wood-engrav- 
ing ; but in pen-drawing, as in pure engraving, sole reliance is 
placed on the line, and naturally the means employed to produce 
a certain effect of "color" are often similar in both cases. Har- 
per's Magazine and The Century, in their illustrations, now use the 
pen process a great deal, while formerly they used only wood- 
cuts. The latter are much more costly, because not only have 
the publishers to pay for the artist's drawing but also for the 
engraver's interpretation of it. It not unfrequently happens, 
however, that the pen-drawings are the most attractive illus- 
trations in the number ; and this is not strange when we see 
what delicate and artistic work is done with the pen by artists 
like Abbey and Reinhart. To have occasionally an absolute fac- 
simile of the work of such men, line for line, is a pleasant relief 
from the clever but too often mannered cutting of the engravers 
who " interpret " for them, These fine pen-drawings have much 




M. Stanford Jackson, Idlewood, Pa. 

For tools it 
is best to go at 
once to the 
headquarters of 
excellence, and 
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the colors, lake and bitumen especially are slow to dry. You 
can tell whether the picture is dry by touching it very lightly 
with the finger. If it is at all " tacky " it is not in a fit condition 
to varnish. (3) Before varnishing, the canvas may be cleaned 
with a raw potato. Cut a potato in half and apply the fresh 
portion, rubbing it gently over the surface of the picture by a 
series of circles. This will remove the exudations of the oils 
which rise to the surface, as well as the dirt collected. Be careful 
to remove the moisture left by the juice before varnishing. For 
this purpose use a sponge with clean cold water, and then wipe 
the surface of the picture with a little sweet or nut oil with a silk 
handkerchief until quite dry. (4) Winsor & Newton's " mastic 
varnish." 



Sir ; I have noticed that pictures by local artists 



get the Addis 
carving tools, 
of En glish 
make. They are 
more expensive 
than some se- 
ductively ad- 
vertised * ' sets 
of six," but 
they are the 
only ones 
which will be 
perfectly satis- 
f acto ry and 
equal to any 
artistic and 
mechanical 
emergency. 
With the fol- 
lowing four- 
teen cutting 
tools, which 
have been care- 
fully selected 
from the whole 
number, and, 
weighed in the 
balance of daily 
use have not 
been found 
wanting, all the 
work may be 
accomplished 
which the ama- 
teur wood-carv- 
er will be likely 
to attempt : 
One chisel, No. 
r, half an inch wide; three bevel chisels, No. 2, one eighth, one 
fourth, and five eighths inches wide ; eight gouges, one No. 3, 
three fourths of an inch wide ; two No. 4, one eighth and one 
fourth inches ; two No. 5, three sixteenths and three eighths 
inches ; one No. 6, five eighths of an inch ; one No. 7, one fourth 
of an inch ; one No. 8, three sixteenths of an inch ; a veiner, or 
lining tool, and a parting or V tool. The other tools needed 
are a mallet, a steel straight edge, a pair of compasses which 
can be firmly set in place, and a bevel which can be adjusted 
at any angle for laying off conventional designs. The last tool 
may be dispensed with, if necessary, as the work can be done 
with careful measuring with the compasses and straight edge. 
If one does not find a mallet in stock, get one turned, of hard 
wood, lignum vitae is best, and do not let the turner give you a 
miniature croquet mallet, which you must always hold in a 
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certain position. The ideal carving" mallet is almost the shape 
of a potato masher ; no matter how you hold it, you cannot help 
hitting the tool with its full force. The above will be found 
a very complete outfit. If it is too expensive, some of the articles 
may ;be omitted, and added afterward whenever the carver finds 
it convenient. 

In regard to the choice of woods, there is no need to go 
far afield. Many of our native woods carve admirably. Oak 
models beautifully, and cherry carves well. Ash is too coarse 
to be very available, except for surface work in incised lines, 
which may be made effective. Soft pine wood tempts the 
amateur left to himself, but its very softness is a snare ; it 
will not hold its own under the modelling tool. On the whole, 
there is no better or more satisfactory material for a beginner 
than a panel of black walnut. 



Doubtless special care is required for their preservation ; they 
must be covered with glass immediately, as the least touch de- 
stroys them, and they mildew in damp rooms. 



PHO TOGRAPHINE. 



Sir : In your magazine for October are directions for 
the work called photographine. Will you please tell me where 
the various mediums can be purchased ? The photographers here 
do not know of a transparent medium. 

Anna L., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

We do not know where the special mediums named can be 
bought in this country. Write to the correspondent who described 
the process. Her full address was given. 



STAINING A PINE FLOOR. 

Sir : I wish to stain a pine floor in imitation of a 
parquet floor, using three stains to imitate ebony, cherry, and 
black walnut. How can I make the stains? Shall they be ap- 
plied hot or cold ? Will they spread into each other, forming a 
rough outline, or can they be applied forming a.distinct outline ? 
Can such a floor be waxed and polished like a parquet floor ? 

W. L. H., Ellisburg, N. Y. 

The imitation you propose would be ineffective, inartistic, and 
undurable. You can buy English oil-cloth or lineolum" ready made 
in imitation of parquet flooring. But we should advise, instead, 
that you have the floor stained one dark rich color. If you like to 
" wax and polish" it, you could do so with, good effect. 



A STAINED-GLASS DIFFICULTY OVERCOME. 

Sir :. I have a dark stairway lighted by a cathedral 
glass door. A western window on the other side of the door . 
makes the figures of people in the room just prominent enough to 
be unpleasant. I have fastened against the glass on the inside a 
sheet of thin paraffine paper, which effectually conceals a person 
in the'room, lets the light through, and does not destroy the ef- 
fect of the stained glass outside ; but it does not look well in the 
room. Can you tell me of some preparation, liquid, perhaps, 
which I could apply with the same effect, and not be too prom- 
inent on either side ? M. P. S., Washington, D. C. 

No. liquid preparation will answer the purpose. Use one of 
the very thin India silks — a delicate straw color is best — such as 
may be procured from Johnson & Faulkner, Union Square, New 
York. 

COLORED PLASTER FOR WALLS, 

Sir : Will you kindly tell me how to color the. plas- 
ter before it is applied to the walls of a house now building ? • I . 
wish to know what coloring matter to use and in what propor- 
tion to obtain the lovely greens, pale blues, and terra-cotta 
shades. Worth, Yonkers. 

It is extremely improbable that the operation of mixing color 
with the fresh plaster could be satisfactorily performed. Great 
skill is required for such a job, and the cost is very, considerable. 
The effect would probably be streaky or spotty, owing to the pres- 
ence of lime in the plaster and the difficulty of mingling the colors 
with it. It would be much better to have the walls painted, after 
carefully selecting the tints from samples submitted for your apr 
proval. 

' CRAYON DRAWING. 

Hazard, Cleveland. — (i) Crayon Conte* is the best. 
It is named after a French chemist who lived early -in this -cen- 
tury. It is a composition of lamp black and very fine clay. This 
is baked, and the degree of hardness or softness is regulated by 
the fire. "No. i " is hard, " No. 2" is soft, and - x4 -No.~3 JLj very 
soft, good only for shading. (2) You will not break the crayon 
in sharpening it if you hold it upside down, beginning at the -end 
and cutting in the reverse way of sharpening a pencil. Thick 
"Academy paper" is the best. (3) In the hand of a master, 
charcoal and crayon are sometimes used in the same drawing, 
with admirable effect. 



THE USE OF OIL COLORS ON SILK AND SA TIN. 

Bestil, Cleveland. — To use oil colors on silk the 
oil must first be absorbed by putting the paints on blotting-paper 
and allowing them to remain until quite dry. After removing 
them from the paper to the palette, dip the brush in spirits of 
turpentine, and mix the turpentine with the paint just enough so 
the paint will work as freely as on canvas. On satin of good 
quality there is no need of absorbing the oil ; use the turpentine 
as on silk. If you have any trouble wash the surface of the satin 
with gum water. 

PRIN TING £ TCHINGS. 

SIR : Can you give me any point concerning print- 
ing from etched plates ? The etching portion is easy enough, but 
the printing bothers me. If the ink is made thin (with coal oil), 
it does not print all the lines, if thick it does not spread : I am dis- 
appointed and if you can give me any help I shall be greatly 
obliged. I inclose prints from some of my work. 

R. A. P., Atlanta, Idaho. 

The ink must never be thinned with anything but regular fat 
printing oil, and it must not be too thin. The plate must be 
warmed so that it will spread. For small etchings, such as you 
inclose, a good-sized cork will answer to spread the ink over the 
plate. The paper must be damp when used. In examining your 
work we can trace gray spots in the centres of important lines, 
which leads us to. think that you have not had sufficient pressure 
on your press. Considering the bad quality of your paper you 
have done very welL 

THE PERMANENCE OF PASTEL. 

Harold, New York. — It is a mistake to suppose 
that pastel as a medium is exceptionally perishable. Several por- 
traits in pastels in the Louvre, painted more than two hundred 
years ago, still in excellent preservation, attest to the contrary. 
For example, there is an aged religieuse executed in pastels by 
Dumontier in 1615. There are portraits of Rosalva (her own 
portrait) of the famous Marquis de Pompadour, of Louis XV., 
Marie Leckzinska, all as vivid as the day they were painted. 



TEMPERA OR "POWDER COLORS: 1 

Ambrose H., Boston. — Tempera colors are really 
colors in nearly their natural state, finely ground in spirits, and 
crushed to powder. They are generally known as " powder col- 
ors." The best way to mix them is with prepared liquid gum, care 
being taken not to use too much, only sufficient to bind the color. 



DESIGN FOR BOX OF CARVED WOOD. 

OLD PERSIAN MOTIVE. PUBLISHED FOR F. T., BOSTON. 



Some colors require more gum than others — for instance, carmine 
takes but little, or it will turn black ; ultramarine requires a great 
deal, as it is very absorbent. In mixing use a flat slab or palette, 
and a palette knife ; a knife made ol bone or ivory is preferable, 
as it will not affect the colors. The powder colors are all opaque. 



TO PAINT JACQUEMINOT ROSES. 

Miss A., Lancaster, Pa. — To paint Jacqueminot 
roses in oil, use madder lake, raw umber, vermilion, white, a little 
cobalt, and ivory black 'for the general tone. Make the deepest 
shadows with madder lake, ivory black, a little burnt Sienna, and 



cobalt. The high lights are painted with vermilion, madder lake 
and white, with a mere touch of ivory black to give quality. Ob- 
serve carefully the different values, especially between the reflected 
lights and the high lights. When finished and dry, bring out the 
colors, which otherwise will sink in, with a coat of Soehn6e 
frere's French retouching varnish. 



ART. SCHOOLS. 

Breton, Spring-field, Mass.— A school for mod- 
elling and carving in wood and stone, is connected with the Bos- 
ton Art Museum. Three terms of twelve weeks each are given 
for $90. The pupil first draws a plain sketch of the figure de- 
sired, then models it in clay and takes a cast from it. From this 
cast she carves either in wood or stone, as she may be studying. 

Student, Jersey City— The Art Students' League 
is well conducted and its terms are moderate for the advantages 
offered. Address the Secretary, New York City. Inquiries for 
terms and conditions at the schools of the National Academy of 
Design and the Cooper Institute might also be sent to their re- 
spective secretaries. 

VARNISH FOR WOOD AND TERRA COTTA 
PAINTINGS. 

S. B., Trenton, N. J. — Varnish may be applied to 
wood and terra cbtta painting, but never to silk or satin. Either 
the whole surface, or the design alone, may be varnished, the 
former being the best for wood, the latter for terra cotta. The 
kind to use is clear and colorless spirit varnish, not copal. 



SOME TECHNICAL TERMS DEFINED. 

S. S., Chicago. — (1) " Amatorii" are those majol- 
ica plates of the cinque-cento period usually bearing the likeness 
of some young woman to whom the plate was sent filled with fruit 
or confectionery, as a love token. (2) A beaker is a drinking cup ; 
but it is not the same as a tankard. The term is generally applied 
to a form of Chinese or Japanese vase, cylindrical except at its 
mouth, where it widens like the large end of a trumpet. 

Sard.is asks us to define the limitations of the terms 
" antique" and " mediaeval." As to the first no absolute limitation 
can be assigned. It is properly applied to monuments and 
remains of the arts of the ancient Greeks and Romans and their 
contemporaries. It is also used, incorrectly we think, in the gen- 
eral sense of. " old " as regards the present age. . " Mediaeval " is 
a term easier to define.. It. covers the period from the overthrow 
of the Roman Empire consummated by the sacking of Rome by 
the Goths, to the overthrow of the Greek Empire by the sacking 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II., in 1453. 



TAPESTRY EMBROIDERY. 

Astra, Troy, N. Y. — The term "Tapestry" 
must not be confounded with the "painted tapestries," much 
more frequently seen in this country. The needlework is done 
by running the thread under the warp of a silk fabric woven es- 
pecially for this stitch, and known, as tapestry stuff. The work as 
now done, even to a greater extent, than Gobelins or the Windsor 
tapestries, resembles the work of the brush. And in many pieces re- 
cently produced by the Associated Artists it is absolutely decep- 
tive in jthis respect. This, is certainly true in some small pieces, 
with cherubsin daisy fields, in which the broadest effects in mod- 
ern landscape art are successfully imitated. For a Detroit resi- 
dence, and to hang before a closed door, is a reproduction of Miss 
Rosina Emmet's color design of " Autumn." The figure is life 
size, a stalwart woman carrying a sheaf of wheat on one hip. The 
sketch is. wrought on gold-colored tapestry stuff in browns and 
surrounded with a border of grapes and grape leaves twined with 
ribbons. A still more remarkable example of American tapestry, 
from the same firm of art workers, is a copy of the painting, 
"Titian's Daughter," the flesh tones and shading of the hair in 
which are a veritable triumph. This is a class of embroidery, 
mere description of which conveys but faint idea. A smaller can- 
vas, intended for a screen, is as noteworthy as the " Autumn" as 
an evidence of what can be done in tapestry, since it is not only 
picturesque, but translates an artistic mood. This is a figure in 
landscape, called " Twilight," a woman with sombre trailing robes 
and bowed head among the falling shades of night. The com- 
position is not so pleasing as " Autumn," but the coloring is 
wonderfully good. Probably the best test of the success of this 
work with the needle is that one does not think of the needle and 
its service, but of the picture. 



RED POTTERY DECORATION. 

P. U., Boston. — According to your request, we pub- 
lish two Flaxman designs suitable for the decoration of pottery 
vases in imitation of the Greek. With tracing and impression 
(oiled) paper (which you can buy, for a small sum, at any artists' 
materials shop) the design is easily transferred to the vase. First 
trace the design. Place it over a piece of black impression paper, 
and then, with a steady hand, go over the lines again with a 
well-pointed hard lead pencil. Remove the papers, and the im- 
pression will be seen beneath, which is made permanent by going 
over the lines with paint with a small earner s-hair brush. A 
piece of thin white paper placed between the tracing paper and 
the impression paper will help to bring out the outline more 
prominently on the vase. Sandpaper the ordinary pottery to 
make it quite smooth before working on it. The " Albert 
ware" does not need sandpapering. The black oil paint used is 
diluted with spirits of turpentine. If you want the vase to be a 
darker red than the natural color, which generally is found 
somewhat too light, cover the surface with boiled oil before paint- 
ing-on it. It is not usual to bake this kind of pottery. But if you 
wish to do so, of course mineral (vitriable) color must be applied. 
On no account use water-colors, for they easily rub or wash off. 



SUNDR Y QUERIES ANSWERED. . 

If "Teacher E " will submit her designs, we will pass 
upon them. But they must not be on " : transparent paper." They 
must be very neatly drawn in black ink on stout, smooth white 
paper. 

M. C. B. J., Hopedale, Mass.— Any Japanese importer, 
such as Vantine or Woolley, will supply you with figured paper or 
cloth with which you can re-cover your Japanese parasol-frame. 
The paper, cut into shape, is simply pasted with strong glue to each 
rib of the parasol, which should be left open till dry. If plain 
paper is preferred, Japanese designs may be painted on it by hand 
in opaque water colors, such as a flight of birds, one or two cranes 
and some reeds, or a spray of flowers. Such painting must be 
simple and decorative in character, without any. attempt at finish 
or modelling. . . . . . 

H. P., Salem, Mass.— Glass may be darkened and 
yet remain diaphanous, if the following directions are. followed 
and the work is neatly done : rub up, as for oil colors, a sufficient 
quantity of sugar of lead with a little boiled linseed oil, and dis- 
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tribute this uniformly over the pane, from the end of a hog-hair 
tool, by a dabbing, jerking motion, until the appearance of ground 
glass is obtained. It may be ornamented, when perfectly hard, 
by delineating the pattern with a strong solution of caustic potash, 
giving such time to act as experience dictates, and then expedi- 
tiously wiping out the portion it is necessary to remove. 

S. O. L./ Salt Lake City. — Small photographic 
screens are made by covering one or more panels with plush, silk, 
or any material preferred. On the edges of the panel small gilt 
nails or tacks are used to fasten silk cords or narrow ribbons which 
are carried across diagonally from side to side and drawn quite 
tight. Into these the photographs are stuck carelessly, or in any 
regular manner desired. The cords or straps may be carried 
straight across the lower half of the panel if preferred, leaving 
the upper part free for decorating. The panels are then mounted 
in the same way as ordinary screens. Christmas cards may be 
used instead of photographs in the same way. 



]0f(d JPublitafions. 



A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 

This book (Jas. R. Osgood & Co.) is a very good 
example of Henry James's delicate literary style. People who 
like a story to be a story, to have action, plot, and incident, will 
prefer it to any of his novels, and with reason. And we can 
pronounce it much superior to his critical work. In fact, if we 
were to restrict ourselves to the ownership of only two of Mr. 
James's books, they should be this and the somewhat similar 
"Portraits of Places." It is not without its little disfiguring 
sneer at the country, to which, by accident of birth, the writer 
belongs. " We good Americans " are the first three words. But 
Mr. James's faults have long ago been discounted, and hosts of 
readers have made up their minds that he is well worth reading, 
iin spite of them. To one of artistic proclivities, especially if in- 
terested in French architecture,* this volume will prove simply 
•delightful. The author has a keen sense of architectural beauty ; 
and from Tours, which he makes his starting point, to Dijon, 
where he stops, he is continually discovering things worthy of 
admiration in buildings which have never before been so delicately 
and concisely described. Nor does he forget to paint their sur- 
roundings and the manners of the people who dwell in or near 
them, although the journey is essentially a modern one, accom- 
plished by rail, and including a great deal of city with compara- 
tively little country. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The Artist (London) has published a fac-simile of 
a red-wax bas-relief medallion portrait of General " Chinese" 
Gordon, the work of Francis Bate, a clever modeller studying in 
Florence. The portrait is excellent, and the reproduction, which 
is by a new process, is notable for its sharpness and faith fulness to 
the original. 

Melodies of Verse, by Bayard Taylor, published 

by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is an appropriately named 
collection, in which melody is certainly not the least pleasing 
characteristic. Added to this, delicate fancy and poetic imagina- 
tion of no mean order, we have in this dainty little volume an 
agreeable companion for a leisure hour. We are sorry to miss 



from the collection "In the Trenches," those tuneful lines de- 
scriptive of a bivouac of the British in the Crimea, when — we 
quote from memory — 

" Each heart supplied a different name, 
But all sang ' Annie Laurie.' " 
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TREA TMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 

Plate 390 is a "Snowdrop" design for a cup and 
saucer. Sketch it first in water-colors, and then tint all over 
with ivory yellow, cleaning the tint off the flowers only. In 
painting the leaves use warm greens, such as grass green, emerald- 
stone green, and apple green. Trace the edges and main fibres 
of the leaves with violet of iron. Outline and shade the flowers 
with gray No. 2, and tip the petals with grass green. 

Plate 391. — Modern French decorative designs, by 
C. E. Clerget. 

Plate 392. — Panels of carved wood. 
Plate 393. — Chinese butterflies. 

Plate 394. — "Honeysuckle" embroidery design for 
menu or photograph frame, to be done in silks of natural colors 
on satin. 

Plate 395. — Design of an altar cloth in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Plate 396. — "Jasmine" design for embroidery, 
specially suitable for a tea cosey. Work in natural colors on cloth 
or velveteen, in silk or crewels. 



The figure design— " Ninon"— on page 126, for a panel or 
double tile, is equally suitable for oil, water-color, or china paint- 
ing, and may either be enlarged several times or painted the size 
given. The same scheme of color will apply in each case. The 
background against which the girl leans is a portiere of amber- 
colored plush with silvery lights. She wears a garment of white 
satin with a scarf of lace about the throat. All around her figure 
is a coverlet of pale blue satin trimmed with rich, dark fur, such 
as black fox. The complexion is fair, with faint color in the 
cheeks ; the lips are very red ; the eyes deep violet blue, with dark 
eyebrows. The hair is light reddish brown. To paint this de- 
sign in oil colors, use for the background, yellow ochre, white, 
raw umber, ivory black, and burnt Sienna, adding a little perma- 
nent blue in the half tints. Lay this in with plenty of color, 
using flat bristle brushes, and let the value of the background be 
darker than the flesh. Paint the blue satin coverlet, which must 
be very delicate in tone, with Antwerp blue, white, raw umber, 
a little light cadmium, madder lake, and ivory black. Use burnt 
Sienna in the deeper accents. To paint the black fur lay in a 
general tone first with ivory black, burnt Sienna, permanent blue, 
and a little white ; then put in the high lights, using yellow ochre, 
burnt Sienna, black, and white, and paint the darker accents of 
shadow. A few pale pink roses are lying in her lap, and these 
are painted without any attempt at detail, being mere suggestions 
of color. Use for these vermilion, madder lake, white, yellow 
ochre, toned with ivory black and raw umber. Add a little co- 
balt and burnt Sienna in the shadows. 

The girl's hair, which should be made light and fluffy, is painted 
with raw umber, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, white, and ivory black. 
Add a little permanent blue in the half tints, and use light red 
in the lights, instead of burnt Sienna. For the complexion use 
yellow ochre, white, vermilion, madder lake, and a little cobalt, 
toned with raw umber and ivory black. In the shadows use light 
red and burnt Sienna with the other colors. After laying in the 
whole effect in general tones with flat bristle brushes, put in the 
small details with flat pointed sables No 6 and 10. When finished 
and dry, put on French retouching varnish. While painting, use 
poppy oil as a medium. 

To paint this design in water-color, use the colors given for oil, 
only substituting lamp black for ivory black, and rose madder for 
madder lake. The thick English water-color paper should be 
used, and the colors put on in transparent washes with a large 
brush. Use a small camel's-hair brush for the finishing touches. 

To paint it with mineral colors, for the background use mixing 
yellow, shaded with great care, with a little black gray ; a little 
sky blue may be also added. The blue drapery is painted with 
sky blue, shaded with black gray, to which add a very' little car- 
mine. Paint the hair with deep red brown, shaded with black. 
For the black fur use dark brown, shaded with black. The roses 
are painted with carmine and apple green. The complexion is 
painted according to the scale of colors given for flesh painting 
in The Art Amateur for May, 1884. 

The butter-plate designs on page 135 may be painted with the 
following colors : Cornflowers, ground, light coffee; flowers, dark 
blue; leaves, emeraldstone green. Snowdrop, ground, deep ultra- 
marine ; flowers, white shaded with celadon ; leaves, emerald- 
stone green, very light. Heartsease, ground, sap green ; flowers, 
deep violet of gold and purple No. 6; leaves, emerald stone green, 
shaded with green No. 36 T. Buttercups, ground, light sky blue; 
flowers, yellow for mixing, shaded with pearl gray No. 6 ;. leaves, 
emeraldstone green. Pinks, ground, chrome water green; flowers, 
carnation No. 1 and light ruby purple ; leaves, emeraldstone 
green with a little mixing yellow. Clover, ground, green No. 36 
T ; flowers, rose pompadour and carmine No. 2, mixed with 
white; shade on flowers, pearl gray No. 6; leaves same as for 
heartsease. 
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r pHIS charming material 
• unites all the qualities 
which enable any lady to-day 
to dress simply, naturally, 
tastefully, and inexpensively. 
Owing to its intrinsic richness, 
and being full of what artists 
call " quality," it is better 
suited than any other material 
for a tight-fitting dress. Be- 
ing so luxurious in itself it can 
dispense with bows and trim- 
mings, and the more simply it 
is made the more unrivalled it 
is in richness and repose. It 
has its own peculiar character- 
istic folds — they are not angu- 
lar like the folds of silk, but 
wonderfully soft, ample, and 
flowing, lending a queenly 
grace and dignity to the figure, 
and adapting themselves to 
every curve of the body. 



To be obtained l 
at Retail from 
every First-Class 
House in Amer- 
ica. 




ANOTHER quality pecul- 
iar to the u Nonpareil" 
Velveteen is, that while it is 
lighter and healthier than 
many other fabrics of which 
indoor costumes are made, it 
at the same time makes a 
walking dress suitable for al- 
most any season. The " pile " 
of the "Nonpareil" Vel 
veteen acts as a strong protec- 
tive against cold, in the same 
manner as the fur of animals. 
During the last decade ladies 
have dressed better than they 
ever did before ; they have 
dressed more in obedience to 
sanitary laws and more in ac- 
cordance with the Greek ap- 
preciation of the beauty of the 
human figure. They have now 
to facilitate them, in the culti- 
vation of truth and beauty in 
costume, the charming and, at 
the same time, economical 
fabric known throughout the 
civilized world as the " Non- 
pariel" Velveteen. 



Wholesale Trade 
only supplied 
by the Agents 

Shaen & Fithian, 

New York. 



